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ITH its intimated glamour of 
beauty and grace and its high 
sustaining purpose, Francesco 
Melzi's career appears to have 
been like the idealization of real life in 
Leonardo's paintings. Born at Milan 
about the time of the discovery of Amer- 
ica, he quite certainly (because he was 
of a rich and noble family) had before 
his eyes in childhood the inspiring or 
diverting scenes of the Milanese court, 
which was the most brilliant in Europe. 
It was his good fortune then to be placed 
in Leonardo's care for instruction in art 
when he showed special aptitude for 
drawing, and to become , the beloved 
disciple of that great master, whom he 
long afterward called best of fathers — - 
u mio quanto ottimo padre" Francesco 
Melzi was the only one of Leonardo's 
pupils who followed him to France; he 
ministered there to his best of fathers with 
truly filial love; and it seems probable 
that he devoted his leisure during all the 
remaining — and still prosperous — years 
of his own long life to the arrangement 
of the manuscripts bequeathed to him by 
Leonardo and to the completion of plans 
for paintings, that had begun to take 
shape under his late master's direction. 
In youth he had the gift of great beauty 
and Vasari wrote that he was still hand- 
some and gracious— u hello e gentile vec- 
chio" — in 1566. 



One of his plans for paintings that had 
begun to take shape under Leonardo's 
direction related to pictorial treatment 
of the idyllic Vertumnus and Pomona 
theme. No other artist except Leonardo 
in a sketch, as a distinguished critic 
writes, "had painted that : little^known 
tender scene in the 'Metamorphoses' 
where Vertumnus, the radiant god of the 
seasons, changes himself into a poor old 
woman in order to excite the pity and 
thereby win the love of the chaste Pom- 
ona." And he adds: ."'The same seduc- 
tive, tender feminine charms, and the 
same Hellenic spirit recur. in the Colum- 
bina, a painting in the Hermitage." 
That is correct, so far as it goes; but to 
Venturi belongs the honor of pointing 
out the peculiarly Lombardian character- 
istics of both of the paintings just : referred 
to, and he accepts unhesitatingly the 
attribution of both to Melzi. Thus, in 
the latest volume (Milan, 19 15) of his 
work entitled Storia dell 'Arte Italiana, 
Venturi says that Francesco 'Melzi stands 
revealed by the lustrous and polished 
marble-like flesh of the figures, as well as 
by the garments' materials and the details 
of the landscape, in the Berlin picture,- 
Vertumnus and Pomona. Extreme care 
in the treatment of foreground details is 
observed — for example, the large leaves 
of the vines entwined about the trunk 
of the tree behind the goddess, with their 
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subtle illuminations; the tendrils on the 
same vines, depicted with that calli- 
graphic precision which was character- 
istic of the Lombards; and equal care is 
shown in representing the Iris plants that 
surround . the -shoulders of the young 
goddess, the Jasmine and the fruit that 
she has in the tasked, the little p]ants 
with their vitreous stems and vitreous 
flowers, and the basket's plaited osier- 
twigs. All this is typically Lombardian: 
unquestionably the work of an artist to 
the manor and manner born — as was 
Melzi. We cannot possibly ascribe to 
Leonardo da Vinci, or to any artist, born 
outside of Lcmbardy, this scrupulous at- 
tention to minutest details. And now, 
in regard to the drawing of the figures, 
let us notice that the relatively small 
heads on the long bodies betray that quest 
of external elegance to which other pupils 
of Leonardo beside Melzi were dedicating 
themselves: so much is readily to be 
admitted: but the important fact in this 
connection is that the form has ever the 
superficial rotundity of the Lombards. 
Confusion of judgment as to the attribu- 
tion of these- pictures arose in the past 
simply because the stereotyped comeli- 
ness of the young goddess, the conven- 
tional verisimilitude of the other figure, 
the great facility with which folds of 
drapery and such matters are treated, 
are natural manifestations of that man- 
nerism which was indeed common to all 
of Leonardo's pupils. Even very emi- 
nent connoisseurs have etred and strayed 
in the past whenever such mannerisms — '■ 
the mere tricks of a school— have been 
allowed to hide proof of a picture's indi- 
viduality, manifestations of its author's 
personality. 

As for the portrait by Melzi called 
Columbina, this also conforms in its 
manner to the Leonardesque types. It 
represents a young lady, seated, with 
sprays of Jasmine in her lap, and in the 
act (says Venturi) of contemplating a 
flower. In this picture, as in the other, 
a certain artificiality dominates the whole 
work: artfully contrived, we cheerfully 
admit, are the gesture of the left hand, 



the girl's smile, the arrangement of her 
costume, which, though its design is of 
the Sixteenth century, is draped in the 
Roman fashion. But is it not evident 
that the hands (with one of them artfully 
helping out the painter's plan), the fore- 
head, and the elbows, all compose in an 
oval which here advances, there recedes, 
and everywhere curves in lines of beauty 
which have their values because the back- 
ground is dark and nearly plain? That 
oval composition is Leonardesque in a 
delightful way: the work of the disciple 
quite naturally admitted, together with 
a Leonardo-motive, all the minuteness, 
the exactness, of the pre-Leonardian 
Lombard masters. With that loyalty 
which was a leading trait of his, and with 
the conservatism of a Lombard aristocrat, 
he clung to traditional methods of the 
old local painters, like them using the 
miniaturists' fine brush when drawing 
with utmost care the small objects. And 
thus the small ferns and vines emerging 
from the background, which was intended 
to represent the entrance of a cavern, are 
copied from nature, as such things are in 
Leonardo's pictures, but represented here 
with calligraphic distinctness and illumi- 
nated vividly with a vitreous light which 
makes them stand out trenchantly upon 
that dark surface. 

The Sixteenth century references to 
Melzi were wholly favorable, as we shall 
presently see. And in the centuries which 
have followed only one independent in- 
vestigator who went to original sources 
for his information can be called an 
aggressively hostile critic. That hostile 
critic was Giovanni Morelli (181 6-1 891) 
who failed to discover any authentic 
picture by Melzi. Subsequent writers 
have accepted his misstatements without 
investigation, and the result is that one 
finds echoes of the same misstatements 
in the popular histories of art and bio- 
graphical works generally. Let us test 
the strength of Morelli 's so-called argu- 
ment, incidentally extending our ac- 
quaintance with episodes of Melzi's ca- 
reer. If we attack the unjust judgment 
set up by Morelli so that it topples over 
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POMONA AND VERTUMNUS BY FRANCESCO MELZI 

Royal Gallery, Berlin 
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all the weak biographical errors which 
have leaned upon it will also fall down, 
and the whole structure of the false esti- 
mates in the literature of this subject 
will be overthrown. 

Morelli says in his Italian Masters that 
Vasari does not call Melzi a painter. 
But the main subject of the passage 
which he cites is the collection of Leon- 
ardo's anatomical drawings, and Melzi 
is mentioned because that collection was 
in his hands. If Vasari had inserted 
in such a passage comments on Melzi's 
art, they would have seemed absurdly 
out of place. Morelli's second point is, 
that Lomazzo complimented Melzi as a 
''wonderful miniature painter/ ' Well, 
why not? Our examination of the Colum- 
bina and the Vertumnus and Pomona has 
assured us that Melzi did certainly 
possess the skill of the miniaturist, and 
made good use of it when painting the 
details of those two pictures, especially 
the foliage and flowers. Again, Morelli 
gives the full text of a letter from Ben- 
dedei (Bendido), the Ferrarese ambassa- 
dor at Milan, to Duke Alfonso d'Este. 
The letter is dated 1523 — the very time 
when Melzi would naturally have com- 
pleted some of the plans for paintings 
sketched by his late teacher — and states 
that a brother of the Melzi, "who has 
jousted in a tournament/ ' was a pupil of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and his heir, and 
"paints extremely well (dipinge molto 
ben) by what I hear." Now, this letter 
of a contemporary suggests to us pre- 
cisely what it says, namely, that in court 
circles in 1523 Melzi's work received high 
praise, and that the Vertumnus and 
Pomona, a subject sketched by Leonardo, 
had just been finished and exhibited. 
Morelli, however, blinded by a precon- 
ceived opinion, asserts that to him this 
letter "plainly suggests that Melzi 
painted indeed, but only as an amateur." 
We need not say what we think of that, 
for — does he not presently contradict 
himself? Yes, here in the foot-note we 
read: "The Vertumnus and Pomona at 
the Berlin Gallery has not the character 
of a mere dilettante's work, but rather 



indicates that of a painter by profes- 
sion. ... To which pupil or imitator 
of Leonardo are we then to ascribe this 
Vertumnus and Pomona, if we will not 
acknowledge Melzi as its author? This 
question, I am, unfortunately not able 
to answer with any degree of confidence." 
There we have the right word. His own 
"confidence" in the correctness of the 
conclusion he had just expressed was 
shaken. He must have known that the 
only other Milanese pupil of Leonardo 
whose work even slightly resembled that 
seen in the Vertumnus and Pomono was 
Gian Pietro Rizzi, called Giampietrino, 
and that Giampietrino's manner never 
attained the distinction which in the 
picture mentioned and in the Columbina 
is so marked. Again, Morelli is exas- 
perated because Mazzenta, in the last 
years of the Sixteenth century, remarked 
in a note on the Leonardo Codex that 
Melzi had come nearer than anyone else 
to the manner of Leonardo ; that he 
worked little, being a man of wealth, 
"but his pictures are well finished and 
are often confused with the master's 
works." This did not bear out the un- 
just judge's preconceived opinion; but 
he quoted Mazzenta's note as though 
it had been an early example of misrepre- 
sentation — neglecting, however, to allege 
a motive. To us, Mazzenta's statement 
seems exactly true. We know that in 
more recent years also the Vertumnus 
and Pomona was often confused with, or 
mistaken for, the great master's work. 
Reinach {Repertoire de Peintures du Moyen 
Age et la Renaissance, Tome I, p. 646) 
states that this painting was in the 
collection of the Due de Saint Simon at 
Paris in the Eighteenth century, and that 
it then bore the signature of Melzi, which 
at a later period was cut from the canvas 
when the picture passed into the possess- 
ion of Frederick II of Prussia, who re- 
garded it as a work of Leonardo. Again 
Morelli calls attention to the importance 
of a small drawing in red chalk, exhibited 
in the Ambrosiana at Milan. It was 
"copied from a bust," he says ". . .a 
proof that Melzi at that time did not yet 
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draw from nature, and was still but a 
beginner. At the bottom of the page 
are the words, 'Francesco da Melzo, de 
anni 17' . . . This head is thoroughly 
Leonardesque. It seems likely, therefore, 
that Melzi, then seventeen years old, 
copied the head, perhaps from a model 
in wax by Leonardo. And the correc- 
tions made in the position of the ear and 
in the outlines suggest that the master 
Leonardo may have had his hand in the 
business.' ' Quite different are the con- 
jectures one may be permitted to offer. 
When Melzi made this drawing, and 
Leonardo corrected his faults, the latter 
may have been preparing his favorite 
pupil to become — not just a miniaturist. 
And, inasmuch as Melzi, at seventeen, 
was at work under Leonardo, and we 
know that he had the advantage of such 
instruction until he was twenty-six, he 
may have been thoroughly trained during 
those years (nine years, at least, for no 
one has suggested that the red-chalk 
drawing was Melzi's first task) to become 
— not an amateur merely. Yet we read 
in Morelli's book: "Out of Lomazzo's 
miniaturist and Benedei's amateur, up 
springs the painter Melzi." Again, this 
hostile critic seeks in Leonardo's will, of 
15 1 8, support for his own misleading 
views. But in that will, as Morelli him- 
self states, the testator expressly devised 
to Melzi, who was the principal heir and 
sole executor, "all the drawings that per- 
tain to the art of painting" — a provision 
most significant. Finally, and what is 
of utmost importance, this drawing by 
Melzi in the Ambrosiana depicts the 
same face which Melzi used for Vertum- 
nus, a fact that seems to have escaped 
the notice of commentators. 

We have now examined the entire 
section of Morelli's book which wrought 
such injury to Melzi's fame. At every 
point Morelli's reasoning is false. Never- 
theless he did take away Melzi's badge 
of distinguished service in art. It 




HEAD OF AN OLD MAN, FROM A SMALL RED CHALK 
DRAWING BY FRANCESCO MELZI, EXECUTED AT THE 
AGE OF SEVENTEEN, PRESERVED IN THE AMBROSIANA, 
MILAN. IT WILL BE SEEN THAT THIS IS THE SAME 
HEAD USED LATER BY MELZI FOR THE VERTUMNUS 

must be pinned again on Melzi's tunic. 
In a recently published work edited by 
Luca Beltrami, Documenti e memorie 
riguardanti la vita e le opere di Leo- 
nardo da Vinci (Milan, 1919), Lomazzo 
is cited, to the effect that a pupil of, 
Francesco Melzi gave instruction in a 
certain art that Leonardo had discovered. 
Here, then, we find Melzi no longer a 
pupil but himself a teacher, therefore 
certainly not a mere amateur or dilettante 
but beyond question an artist in good 
standing who, not only by his example, 
but also by imparting the principles he 
himself had learned, perpetuated the 
Leonardo traditions. 




